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INDIA AS SHE WAS 
AND AS SHE IS 


A HISTORICAL SKETCH 

AND SOME DEDUCTIONS AND ANTICIPATIONS 

The Dawning 

The great Nations of the far Past spring suddenly on to 
the stage of history, as Bunsen said of Egypt, full-grown. 
Truer perhaps would be the simile, if we said that a curtain 
rise*, and we sec the Nation on the stage, full-panoplied, 
complete, as no Nation could be without centuries, perhaps 
millennia, of civilisation behind it. This is true of India, 
as of Assyria, Persia. Egypt, but in one thing India differ* 
from those whose contemporary she was. They arc dead. 
She still lives; and in these modern days she is showing a 
vigour and a strength which bid fair tojJace her again in 
the forefront of the worlds history. They are known by 
unburied cities, by ruins, by fragments, by papyri, by tiles, 
by coins, found by burrowing in their sepulchres. India is 
continuous, with a history running backward* to most 
archaic times—how ancient, who may say ?—and she has 
a literature which also runs backward, claiming an anti¬ 
quity not yet acknowledged in the West: Ve«Jas. Institutes 
Puriijas, Epic Poems, which, as regards the historical 
books—the PurAnas and the Epics—can be checked in 
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their later records as regards dynasties by Greek history, 
and yet more by the fragments of the past dug up from 
time to time. Says Vincent A. Smith : 

Modem writer* have been inclined to <ii*|>aRigt- unduly the 
authority of the fuurApIc lUt*. hut closer study finds in them 
much genuine and valuable hiMuncal tradition, for instance the 
1'ifAf a Puri fa give* the outline of the history of the Maurya 
dynasty with a near approach tv accuracy, and die Kcdcliffe 
manuscript of the Mafua i* equally trustworthy for Andhra 
history. Proof of the surprising extent In which coin* and in- 
scriptiona confirm the .Vafisa IUi of the Andhra Kings ha* 
rccentlt been published.' 

Entrancing as arc the records of the far-off times, the 
stories of Sages and Warriors, of RAmachandra, the Hero- 
King of ihc Kamayana, of the doings in peace and war of 
the Kauravasand IMndava* and Shrl Krshna. that make the 
story of the MahSbhSrafa, of these who live by scores and 
hundreds enshrined in legend, tradition, drama, soiig, and 
—the greatest of them—live still more vitally in Indian 
hearts and prayers and ceremonies to-day, showing the 
historical continuity; from all these we must turn aside for 
want of space with only this one fact writ large: It is on 
this literature and on the past embodied in it that the 
foundation of Indian Xationality is indestructibly laid. 
Tlte National Self-Consciousness strikes its roots deeply 
into this rich soil, and whatever may contribute to its later 

i rowth—and the contributions are enormous—the Nation's 
.ife and Unity are rooted here. He who knows nothing 
of the infinite wealth of this " unhistorical ” past w ill never 
understand the Indian heart and mind, ana Sir Valentine 
Chirol, in his malicious and unscrupulous book on Indian 
Unrest, saw accurately the truth that from the “ Hindll 

• Mr HUtmy 4 tmdta. p. 10. Ed. ipoA. In no brief a Orlcb. it n 
b(«trr not to uvrrbnrdm tlbt (njri trilk ceMiaurwa rrlrrmcc., but a 
bibliography of tba book* coaaoJitd on the batten bran roadman*, oturb 
•Ul caidr tbc trrtou* Undent in hi. miirrh, oil be fousd a! the *0(1 of 
Ibi. tketeb. 
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Revival" was bom the National Movement of Modern 
India, as from a similar Revival was born the Maritbi 
Confederacy. Moreover, very man> of the institutions and 
customs of •• historical " times are continuous with those of 
the ••legendary” past, and arc incomprehensible and 
without significance save for that past. The horse-sacri¬ 
fices of Pushvamijra in the second century n.c., of Aditya- 
sena in the seventh century A.P., link with the tradition of 
that of Yudhishthira in Jooo » c. odd, and with that of 
Sagara, uncounted millennia backward—in each equally 
the sign «»f the acknowledged Lord Paramount of India as 
a whole. So again with the PafichAvnJ, “ the Five," 
whether the Council of Village Elders of time immemorial, 
or Chandragupja’s Boards in the fourth century n.c. 
India is a continuum, and her Aryan civilisation an 
unbroken wltole. There are invasions and conquests, 
periods of strength and weakness, of unity and division, 
In her woman story. But she is always India ; always 
Aryan, the Mother Imperishable, who has borne 
uncounted millions from her womb, but whose own 
birth no historian can guess at. whose death no prophet 
can foretell. And this it is well to rcmcmtfcr, in our 
judgments of to-day. With an admitted history of 
nearly 5,ooo years from the commerce between India 
and Babylon, according to Dr. Sayce, in 3ooo fix.,* 
and the proofs of high civilisation and wealth then 
existing; with an admitted literature of at least 7 .000 
years; the period of English rule in India, barely a 
century and a half, is microscopically small, a tiny 
ripple on her ocean. Invasions flow and ebb ; conquerors 
come and go; India assimilates what is left of them, 
is the richer for them, and remains herself. She did 
without England for millennia, and flourished amazingly; 
she could do without England for millennia to come; 
but the two need each other, and w ill be the better for 
each other in the near future, and India desires to be 
• HMrrl 18*7, quoted in ImtUn SAigfing, p. 8j. Ed. 1911. 
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linked with England in that future, but on a footing of 
perfect equality, and on none other. 

India's Middle History 

The Coming of Ike Aryan i 

They were no wild tribe* that crossed the HimAlnyan 
passes and flooded India in successive waves of invasion 
from 18,000 u.c. onward* They came from an archaic 
Middle Asian civilisation, the cradle of the \ ryas, whence 
came successively the immigrants who made the 
Mediterranean civilisation, colonised Persia and Meso¬ 
potamia, anti sent the forefathers of the Latin, Slav 
and Teuton Nations to (>eoplc Europe. Later, they 
came down into India, penetrated first to the south—the 
Aryan Oravidians—and l iter settled in the north. But 
this is still the region of dreams, and no sober western 
historian will yet accept it.* And yet perhaps this is 
hardly so, for Sir William Hunter, though he gives 
no dates, speaks of the Aryan home a* in Central 
Asia, of settlements round the shores of the Mediterranean, 
of a western offshoot founding Persia, of another be¬ 
coming the Greek Nation. Italy and Rome, S|»ain and 
Britain, and of others descending through the posses 
of the Himalayas into India- 

It is not without significance, as Professor Kadhakumud 
Mukerii points out m his Fundamental Vnity of India, 
that India is one country in her religious'literature. 
She is Jambudvlpa—Ashoka is called M King of 
Jambudvlpa," and Bbftraiavarsha, AryJvarja ; •• India " 
is a name given by foreigners. In HimJQ prayers, the 
names of the great rivers are recited, the northern only- 
in the earlier, later the southern as well, as the Aryan* 
spread southward. The sacred places range from 
Hard war to Kdflchi, and later, Badarikcdarnilth to 

> Tkw tin* paragraph » a* - hi .low ". 
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R .1 mesh vara, from I>wiraka to JagannAth. And the 

C iople, ever reciting these, knew them all as in their 
otherland. Pilgrimages took the devout to all of these 
as HimlG. The student will find in that useful 
little book many more proofs that India was a unity, had, 
even then, a National Self-consciousness in her religion. 
Patriotism was inspired and hallowed by these loving 
recitations. 

Despite the fact that •• India's history only begins 
with Alexander," as western writers say, we submit in 

C asing that, as above noted, Babylon was trading with 
r in 3ooo B.c. ; that Scmiramis of Nineveh invaded 
India in aoJ4 B.c. and penetrated as far as Jammu, 
as stated on a column erected by her, and was finally 
put to flight by an Indian Prince, named Strabrohates 
by Diodorus Siculus ; that mummies in Egyptian tombs, 
dating from aooo B.c. have been found wrapped in 
Indian muslin of the finest quality, and that their 
indigo dye is said to have come from India; that 
Diodorus Siculus tells of an invasion of India, 98i b.c., 
by Ramescs II; that Hiram of Tyre, 98o ff.c. traded 
with India from harbours in the Arabian Gulf, and 
Tamil names for Indian products arc found in the 
Hebrew Bible. 1 There is plenty of evidence by such 
contacts, apart from Indian literature, of a civilisation 
rivalling at least those of Egypt and Assyria. 

In A.D. 883, the first Englishman whose visit to 
India is recorded, was Sighelmas, Bishop of Sherborne, 
sent In- King Alfred (A.D. M9-9ot) to visit the Christian 
Churen, named after S. Thomas. He travelled com¬ 
fortably, and brought back to England •• many splendid 
exotic gems and spices, such as that country plentifully 
yielded 7 V 

• 1 * 4 .in Rk,f/,n* p. 69. 

» Thor (art* »ml m»n, other* of aa 4 oub «*4 bsMonctfjr, m»y be loanA 
tummuixf la the Mammal «•/ AJmimiitrmtum 1 if Ik* Madrmt P'rttJrney—* 
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“ History " Begins 


For our purpose we can arbitrarily begin at the period 
recognised as '* historical ** by the wider western historians, 
the middle of the seventh century B.c., when we find, as 
Mid above, highly civilised communities—having existed 
there “for untold centnri--." admits Vincent Smith— 
commerce with foreign countries going on. making India 
“ historical,'* the knowledge of writing w idely spread, and 
the country between the Himalayas and the Nerbudda 
river divided into sixteen States—some monarchical, some 
aristocratic-republican—with great stretches of forests, 
jungles, and unsettled Lands interspersed among them. 
The banning of the seventh century, boo B c., sees the 
first ••historical'* dynasty ruling over Magaijha (BihAr). 
In the time of the Lord Buddha—a time of obviously 
high civilisation and much philosophical dHru»ion 
{623 n.C. to M3 b.c. according to Sinhalese traditions, died 
•187 B.c. according to Vincent Smith)—Kosala (Oui)h) 
and Magadha stand out prominently. Kosala being the 
premier State and having swallowed up Kashi (Benares). 
Very soon afterwards Magadha took the lead, including 
the territory from the Himalayas to the GaAgil. with 
Pfljalipu|ra (where Patna and Bankipur arc now) as 
capital—the first capital of India in " historical ** times, as 
we shall see later. 

AjAtashafru, its founder and the King of Magadha. was 
contemporary with Darios of Persia (5i i -dS5 n.c.) who 
annexed Sindh and part of the I’anjJb, and formed them 
into a Persian satrapy, Interesting to us merely from the 

K ' of the enormous wrenlth at that time of that |»art of 
—implying thereby high civilisation—for it paid an 
annual tribute in gold-dust equal to one million pounds 
sterling. 


book containing a *a«I 
lapam ul knvwladg*. 


Amount of in formation. «ruk 


astounding 
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We can pass on to the first “ historical ” Emperor of 
India, Chandra Mori, or Chandragup{a : he came, accord¬ 
ing to the paurtnic lists, from a branch of the Pramnras, 
one of the thirty-six royal races of the “ line of the Sun," 
descended from the King RAmachandra or one of his 
brothers: the Pramaras were one of the four Agnikulas, 
" Eire Families," descended from his brother Bharaja. 
Chnn<Jragup|a was the founder of the Maunn dynasty, 
and scired the throne of in J21 *.c. Six years 

before that date Alexander th< Great had invaded what 
is now Afghanistan: crossing the Hindi! KhOsh. fighting 
his way to the Indus, and, crossing it nbout March. 
326 B.C., he entered on Indian soil, •• which no European 
traveller or invader." says Vincent Smith, "had ever 
before trodden’’—a rash and mistaken statement. 
Alexander did not remain long; he advanced to and 
crossed the Jhrlum, defeated Poros, [icnctrated beyond 
Sialkot into Jammu, and then, much against his will, 
forced by a mutiny in his army, bc^an his retreat in 
September of the same year, and quitted India finally 
about September. iaS. and marched to Persia, reaching 
Susa in April-May, 3*4. His death in 3a3 put an end to 
his hopes, and young Chandragupla—belonging to the 
Magadna royal family, but unfriendly to its head anil in 
exile—gathered an army, attacked the Greeks left in the 
PanjAb and Sindh, drove them out and subduer! the 
country. He then attacked the King of Magadha, and 
seated himself on his throne, added to his troops till he 
gathered an army of 69ojooo men—infantry, cavalty, 
chariots and elephants—swept everything before him with 
amazing celerity, and final!) established himself as 
Emperor of India, ruling from the HindQ Khtlsh to the 
Ncrbudda, from the Arabian Sea to the Bay of Bengal. 

The Emperors of India 

The organisation of his Empire by this extraordi¬ 
nary man was as marvellous as his military capacity. 
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Megasthene*. the Greek, lived for some time in Patalipufra, 
Chnndragupfa's capital, observed closely hi* administra¬ 
tion in all its details, and left his observations on record : 
to we are on ground that cannot be challenged. Hunter 
sums up the views of Mcgasthenes as follows : 

The Greek ambassador Qbsenad with admiration the absence 
of slavery in India, ibe ckiMm of the women, and the courage 
of the men. In valour thev excelled all other Asiatic*; they 
required no locks to their «-.r» , above all. no Indian was ever 
known to tell a Ik. Sober and industrious, good farmers, and 
skilful artisans, they scarcely ever had recourse to a lawsuit, and 
lived peaceably under their aati.r Chiefs. Ibe kingly government 
is portrayed almost as described in the Code of Minu. Mega*- 
thenes mentions that India was divided into 118 kingdoms; some 
of which, as the I'rasii unde' • tundragupta. exercised suterain 
powers. The village system is well described each little rural 
unit seeming to the Greek an independent republic. Mcgasthenes 
remarked the exemption of the husbandmen (Vaishvas) from war 
and public service*; and enumerates the dyes, fibre*, fabrics, and 
products (animal, vegetable, and mineral) of India.' 

Mcgasthenes tell* how Chandra^uppt had established a 
War Office of Jo member*, divided into six Board* each 
of five members—I’afichayajs: I. Admiralty, control¬ 
ling the Navy; II. Transports, Commissariat, Army 
Service; III. Infantry; IV. Cavalry: V. War-chariots; 
VI. Elephant*. The civil administration was similar, and 
Mcgasthenes describe* ipse tally the Municipality of 
Fitjaliptijra, consisting again of 3o members, divided into 
six I’afichAya|s : I. is specially interesting a* showing the 
care—noticeable in the books describing •• pre-historic " 
time*—exercised by the State over Art# and Crafts; it 
supervised all industrial matters, material#, wage*, etc. 
II. looked after foreigners, acting as Consuls, Vincent 
Smith remarks, and giving proof that the Empire “ was in 

* Hunter** Bri*f Hi «Wr tf Iht l-Jma Pr-fJt pp. fj, 78 ( print td lor 
tbs Madras Schools) iftth. Pcrhup. bream* intruded to teach Indian 
boy*. it it often unfair and prsjwdxc! «/, in its account of tbr great 
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constant intercourse with foreign States". III. was in 
charge of the registration of births and deaths, rigidly kept 
as a basis for taxation. IV. looked after trade, and kept 
the official weights and measures to which all must 
conform. V. supervised manufactures, and VI. collected 
the tax of a tithe of the value of all goods sold. The 
Municipality as a whole was resjionsible for markets, 
harbours, temples, etc. The Empire was divided into 
Provinces ruled by Viceroys, and officers travelled over the 
land, inspecting. It is noticed, as so often in later times, 
that the Indians bore the highest reputation for truth and 
honesty. Irrigation had its own Department, which 
regulated •' the sluices by which water is distributed into 
the branch canals, so that every one may enjoy his fair share 
of the benefit," says Mrgasthene*. A mas* of details has been 
accumulated, and may be found in the ArfhaiMStfra (Scitnti 
of Polity), ascribed to Ounakva (Kau(ilva), Chandra- 


*' 1 ■ «j » it in* »t! ■ t tiM»;C- ^». ■ a I*t y »■ ' ‘ » - 


Emperor died 297 D.C.; and was succeeded by Bindufctra, 
his son. and cither the father or son extended the Empire 
almost as far south as what is now Madras. He was 


followed by Ashoka, who added to the Empire the King¬ 
dom of Kalinga on the Bay of Bengal, and he ruled for 
forty years—273 or 2 BX. to lia or i—from the Hindu 
KhOsh to Madras. The Andhra State (Arxjhradosha), 
between the Godavrri and the Kistna, had its own Raja, 
acknowledging Ashoka's over lordship, but the IMndya. 
Chela, Keralaputra and Sa|yapu|ra States, occupying the 
extreme south, were independent. Four Viceroys adminis¬ 
tered the north-western, eastern, western and southern 


Provinces, Ashoka himself administering the central. His 
wisdom, his power, his piety, his splendour, are they not 
written in his edicts, engraved on Rock and Pillar, and by 
these his Empire was ruled. Rock Edict II and Pillar 
Edict VII declare: 


t the mad* 1 base had banyan tree* punted to gh* dude 
to man and bcaM; I have had grove* of mango-tree* (danced . and 
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At every half ko* I have had well* dug: rr*«-hou«e» have t*en 
creeled ; aixl numerous waternx-pUcca have been |>rrj«are.l here 
and there (or die enjovroent o( man and beau. 

Care of the sick, distribution of drugs and herbs, hospitals 
for animals. Mere among his institutions. 

After his death, many Provinces broke away, until the 
sixth of his descendants. Brchiilrija, or Rrihatjralha, 
was cx|>cllcd from Magadha. t84 H.c., and seized Dhlr 
and Chijjor in M«tr. Kljpupna, where his des¬ 
cendants ruled till A.p. 73o. But Vincent Smith says 
he was assassinated by Pushyamijra, the commander of 
his army. The Mori Chiefs certainly reigned in Mewflr, 
and the transfer as stated is probable. In any case, the 
Mnurya dynasty in Magadha ended, and Pushyami|ru 
founded a new dynasty, the Sunga. Moreover be finally 
celebrated the horse-sacrifice a few years before hts death, 
in i4H h.c., being ackmmhdgcd as Lord Paramount. His 
dynasty came to an end in 74 B.C., ami was succeeded by 
the Kunva dynasty of four short-lived Kings, the last of 
whom perished in 2 " O.C., at the hands of the ruler of the 
great Andhra Kingdom. 

Tiik Kingdoms op India 

The unity of India for the time had gone, as embodied 
in an Empire, and great Kingdoms arose and flourished. 
In the south the Andhra Nation (later the Tciegu-spcak- 
ing population), occupving the Deccan, which had acknow¬ 
ledged the overlordship of Ashoka, after his death became 
independent, in 220 u.c.. extended its sway as far as Nisik, 
thus stretching across India, anti coming into touch with, 
and striving to hold, Gujerat ami Ka)hiawlr. From a.d. 
85-138, the Amfhras were constantly struggling on their 
western borders with invading foreigners, and ultimately 
Kn|hiawdr, Sindh and Kutch passed from Andhra hands 
into those of the invaders. The Andhra kingdom lasted 
another hundred years, ending in a.d. 236. 
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South of the Kistna was the Tamil country, divided 
into four kingdoms: PJndym. in the south, with Madura 
as capital; Chola, with the river Pennar to the north and 
Pitmha to the south ; while Kcralapujra lav between it 
and the western sea. the later Malabar ; and Sajyaputm 
was a small State round the present Mangalore. The 
Tamil land was wealthy and civilised and inhabited by a 
great trading people. They exported pepper, (warb and 
beryls chiefly, and did an immense trade, especially with 
Egypt and kome. We read of an embassy to congratu¬ 
late Augustus Cesar in 20 n.c., mentioned by Strabo. 
The routes chiefly followed were those by the Persian 
Gulf and the Red Sea, the monsoon weather, May to 
August, being avoided by the merchants. In the fourteenth 
century, Marino Sanuta, a Venetian noble, said that goods 
of small bulk and high value—spices, pearls, gem*—went 
to a Persian Gulf port, then up the Tigris to HaMorah, 
thence to Baghdad. More bulky goods went by the Red 
Sen. crossed the desert, and down the Nile to Alexandria. 
Dacca fabrics were favourite wear in Rome in the imperial 
Court. This Roman trade led to the establishment of 
Roman Colonics among the Tamib during the first and 
second centuries A.D. Roman coins circulated, and some 
bronze vessels from the West have been dug up in the 
Nilgiris. Tamil literature grew abundantly (luring the 
first three centuries, and music. (Minting and sculpture 
flourished. 

The Manual of the Administration of the Madrat 
Preudency. putting the events of the Rdmtlyana at 2000 
n.c. (an absurdly late date from the HimiQ standpoint), 
notes that Kama met Aga*(ya, the great Sage of South 
India ; and that Agas)ya had much influence over an 
early Pdpdyan King, Kulashekara. For our purposes we 
may take the kingdom as it existed in 543 B.C., when 
Vijaya, from the Gangctic region, invaded Ceylon, and 
married a daughter of the reigning Pitndyan King. 
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Madura, the capital, was famous for its learning, and bad 
a famous SaAgha. or Collegium, an assembly of learned 
men, and among them Tirtivalluvar, the author of the 
famous poem, Rural.' Th< story of the Plndvan King¬ 
dom's struggles with Chola. and its invasions of Ceylon, 
show a powerful State; and it continued,(Hissing through 
many vicissitudes, down to i7Jl, when its last Hindu 
Monarch died, leaving a widow, MinAkshi AmmAl, who 
adopted a son. but was attacked and betrayed, and poison¬ 
ed herself in Trichinopoly Fort—a Kingdom of more than 
2 &oo years within •* historical ” limits, ending in a tragedy 
in the frightful eighteenth century. 

The Chola Kingdom was, as we have seen, an inde¬ 
pendent State in the time of Ashoka, and like PAndya was 
actively commercial, sending it* ship* across the Bay of 
Bengal and the Indian Ocean eastwards, and internal 
commerce being also carried on, goods from the east poing 
to Kerala and Kerala sending Egyptian merchandise to 
Chola. Both the Chola and the PAndya kingdoms suffered 
much from the depredations of the Pallavas, thought by 
some to be an immigrating offshoot from the Parthian 
Pahbvas, who invaded north-west India. When Hiucn 
Tsang in a.d. 64o visited KAftchi, where the Pallavas bad 
established themselves, he mentions the Chola people, just 
then in a depressed condition. The Pallavas had no fixed 
borders, but are said to have lived as a predatory tribe ; 
this seems scarcely likely, as they were powerful from the 
fourth to the eighth century A.D.. but they were crushed, 
to the satisfaction of all, by a Chola KAjA Adijya. between 
about SHo and 9o7. Then the Chola Kingdom grew and 

' Tk* dal* ot th* Kara! i* a nan** <4 Mr. V. Kaoaluubkai. 

ia n» Tamili I too , aga, pui< H haraa A.D. too aad tjt> Dr. K. 
Graul. abo traailatfj U iato G»rmaa, a(< brtwm *.o. too and 8oC. 
Th* K«> Mr. Po fr, aha Irnrbixl >» ia«*> Kaglitk. aaj* A.D Suo lo 1000. 
Tkr F-ntrlafarJia Bntaamita offer* Iron tbc 9th or lorh ecnturjr lo iba 
IJlh. 
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flourished exceedingly, until the beginning of the four¬ 
teenth century ; it* capitals at different periods Here 
Warriore, a suburb of Trichinopoly, Kumbha konam and 
Tanjorr.. It was crippled by the Muhammadan invasion 
of South India in i3lo, and though the invaders were 
driven out again in i347, Chola soon after disappears. 

Kerala occupied the western coast, comprising the pre¬ 
sent Travancorc, Cochin and Malabar, trading chiefly with 
Egvpt and Arabia. Its history ha* been largely recovered 
of late years, and teems witn interest, most of it living 
unbrokcnly from its ancient past right down to the pre¬ 
sent day, under its own Prince*. Owing to the constant 
communication with the West. Christianity was early 
introduced into Kerala, some say in the first century a.d. 
by S. Thomas; others, including Vincent Smith, in the 
sixth century from the Syrian Church. The matter is not 
important for us, as Christianity made no way outside 
Kerala, and is not a factor in India during her long and 
pms|>crous life. It came again to her with European trading 
companies, and her loss ot power and prosperity. 

In Northern India, owing to the powerful Kingdoms 
beyond the north-west frontier and abn to raids and 
immigrations from China and Central Asia, the break-up 
of the Mauryan Empire brought about disturbed condi¬ 
tions for many centuries; Bactria and Parthia, ruled by 
Princes of Greek descent, became independent States, 
breaking the yoke of the Seteukidac in the middle of the 
third century B.C.; they invaded the north-western dis¬ 
tricts from time to time, and much of the PanjAb and the 
Indus valley was definitely under Greco-Parthian rule 
(Indo-Parthian or Indo-Greek), from about t% H.c. to 
a.d. 5o, and these were finally crushed by the Kustans 
about A.D. %. These invasions produced but little effect 
and wrought little destruction. It was otherwise with 
hordes of nomad tribes, w hich swept down from the Central 
Asian steppes and China, destroying as they passed, from 
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i7o B.C. onwards, some even reaching Kathiawar, where 
the}- settled, founding a Saka dynasty, destroyed A.D. 39o. 
Among these the Yuch-chi from China definitely establish* 
ed themselves, crushing out the Indo* Parthian kingdom, 
and establishing their own—the Kushan dynasty—under 
Kadphises I and II, the latter sending an embassy to 
Komc to Trajan, about A D. 99, to announce his conquests, 
lie ruled the whole north-west of India, from Benares as 
easternmost point, as sell as Afghanistan to the IlindQ 
Khrish, ami his successor added Kashmir. This successor, 
Kanishkn (about A.D. 120 -t5o), is interesting for his 
famous Buddhist tower—13 stories high—his splendid 
monastery for Buddhist education, still existing in the 
ninth century, the Buddhist council called by him, at 
which Ashvaghosha was Vice-President, held in Kashmir. 
The dynasty perished in the third century, about the same 
time as the Andhra Kingdom in the Deccan, so far as 
India was concerned, but Rushan Kings were reigning in 
Kabul in the fifth ccntur), when they were conquered by 
the Huns. 


A NOTH I- H KUIMKK 

Another vast Umpire rises out of the darkness of 
seventy years, which covers northern India from historical 

2 -es, from the disappearance of the Kushan Kingdom, 
tout a.d. a-4o, until A.D. 3o8, when Chamjragupta, a 
Prince reigning in PAtali|w;ra, weds a Lichchavi Princess, 
KumArl Pcvl, and the roval pair, between them, come to 
rule a Kingdom comprising Bihar, Oudb, Trihut, and 
some adjacent lands. Chandragupta I became *• MahA- 
rAja of MahArtjas," and started an era, the Gupja era, 
from February 26 , A.D. 320. To him was born a son, 
Samudragupta. who ruled from 326 to about 375, and 
built a new Empire. 

He subdued all the Chiefs of the Gangetic plain 
and then those of the centre; then invaded the south, 
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going by the east coast and returning by the west, 
but invading and gathering huge spoils, not holding, 
the southern States; he incorporated in his Empire 
half Bengal—from the Ifooghiy westwards—and all 
the country right across India including Gujcrat, with 
the Ncrbudda for southern boundary, the Central 
and United Provinces, much of Punjab, with almost all 
the rest of it and north Rilipupina as a Protectorate, and 
many outlying States, and the South acknowledged him as 
Overlord; he finally performed the horse-sacrifice as Lord 
Paramount of India, probably about a.d. 3-to. He died 
about 175. His son and successor was Chandragup]a II, 
sometimes called Chandragupfa- Vikram4«li|ya. He must 
not be confused with the ruler of the same name, whose 
era, called also Sarnvaj, began 5<> IX. the Vikramjdijya at 
whose Court was the famous poet-minister, Bha|tumQr(i. 

He add«*d to the Empire Malm* and SurA»h|ra, abolished 
the Saka dynasty in the latter, and died in a.d. -111. Fa- 
Hicn. the Chinese traveller who visited India at the beginn¬ 
ing of the fifth century, s|>cnt six years in the Empire, 
during three of which he studied Samskrt > n one of the 
large Buddhist monasteries at iMtalipufra. He speaks 
with intense admiration of the wealth, prosperity, virtue, 
and happiness of the people, ami the great liberty they 
enjoyed. *• Those who want t<* go away may go ; those 
who want to stop may stop." Most offences were punished 
by fines, and there was no capital punishment, and no 
judicial torture. Repeated rebellion, however, was punished 
by cutting off the right hand, “ hut such a penalty was 
exceptional ”. The roads were safe, for in all hb travels 
Fa-t lien was not once attacked by robbers. •• They do 
not keep pigs or fowls, there are no dealings in cattle, no 
butchers' shops, or distilleries." “ No one kills any living 
thing, or drinks wine, or cats onions or garlic." Charit¬ 
able institutions were numerous, rest-houses were kept on 
the roads. In the capital was a free hospital, supported 
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by the voluntary contributions of the rich. Fa-Hien 
says: 

Hither come all poor or helplew patient, .uftcnng from all 
kind* of infirmities. lbey arc sell uken care of. ami a doctor 
attend* them, food and medicine being supplied according to 
their want*. I'hu* they are made quite comfortable, ami a hen 
they arc well they may go away. 

(The first hospital in Europe was the Maison Dieu in 
Paris, in the seventh century.) It b worthy of notice that 
the King was a HimJQ. and Fa-Hien a Buddhist, so he 
was the less likely to praise overmuch. 

Some think that the last recension of the great Purtrjas 
and of the legal Institutes was made at this time Sure 
it is that Samskft was sedulously honoured, while art 
prospered, and architecture became ornate and splendid. 

Chandragup|a's son, KunUraguppi I, succeeded in 
A.D. 4i3 and Vincent Smith thinks lie must have added to 
the Empire, a* he celebrated the horse-sacrifice ; he died 
in -435. leaving his son and successor Skanijagup(.i to 
bear the burden of Empire, ami to face the oncoming 
Huns. He defeated them at the beginning of his reign, 
if not a* YuvarAja (Crown Prince), hut they returned 
about 47o and pressed him hardly, and when he died ten 
year* later, the Empire died with him. though htf half- 
brother succeeded to the throne and reigned in Maga<Jha, 
its centre, the family continuing there till a.d. 7 20 : while 
other members of the Gttpfa family ruled other portions, 
and a descendant of it was the grandmother of Harsha of 
Thanesar, in the Panj.Ab. who became famous. 

The fall of the Empire was due to the appearance of 
the Huns, who invaded India and Europe in two mighty 
streams, crushing Persia, and over running the cb iliscd 
world. Their power was broken by the Turks, in the 
middle of the sixth century, after they had devastated 
both Europe and Northern India. 
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Harsha, who came to the throne in a.d. 606 restored and 
somewhat enlarged on the cast the Gupta Empire, but it 
was less in Kdjpupna. His rule was much approved by 
Hiurn Tseng, who visited India 6 Jo and 644, but it did 
not reach the level of the Guppi administration. After 
many years of war. Marsha was more or less attracted to 
Budijhism by Hiucn Tsang, and was fond of religious 
debates, a fondness shared by his widowed sister, 
who attended them with him and was a most learned 
lady. He died in a.d. 648. After his death, Auijya- 
Sena of the Gup|a dynasty performed the horse-sacri¬ 
fice, for no very definite reason known to history; 
there is no record of any later performance thereof. 
Sixty-four years after Harsha’* death, in A.D. 7to-it, the 
Arabs from Batsorab—who bad conquered Mukuram 
(Baluchistan) and were settled there by A.D. 644—under 
Muhammad Ben Kasim, crossed the Indus, overran Sindh, 
which was held by Mus.dm.tns thereafter, and advanced 
into Rdjnatina. Young Bappa, a lad of t5, a Mori of 
Chinor, led an army against them and defeated them, 
but the Crescent of IslAm had risen over India’s horizon, 
a new era had begun. 

Before passing on into the Mohammadan invasions, it 
is well to pause at this |«>int for a moment, for western 
historians have failed to note the general prosperity and 
happiness of the Indian populations, save where such 
incursions as the nomads and Huns temporarily ravaged a 
part of the country. They have glanced lightly over the 
wealth, the trade, the happiness of the masses of the 
people, during an acknowledged period, from Semiramis 
to Muhammad Ghori, of 3,ooo years—to say nothing of 
the " untold centuries ” beyond—and have fixed their gare 
on the local wars, ignoring the vast accumulation of 
wealth, which proved that the industrial life and prosperity 
of the |*cople went steadily on. unaffected by temporary 
and local disturbances, in a huge stream of content and 
s 
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progress. If this be com|>arcd with the state of Germany 
before the Peasants' War, with the state of France before 
the great Revolution, western Nations may begin to realise 
that eastern Nations may have something to say for them¬ 
selves, and that the " blessings ” of foreign occupation are 
not fully recognised in India. 

A very striking illustration of this was the seventy-five 
days’ festival of Harsha, in A.P. 644, held at tile confluence 
of the GaAgA and Yamuna at Prayig (Allahabad), at which 
Hiuen Tsang was present. Harsha had held such a 
festival every five years for thirty years, “ in accordance 
with the custom of his ancestors/' to distribute among 
ascetics, religious orders and the poor, the accumulationt 
of wealth of the preceding five yean. About half a million 
of people assembled, gifts were distributed on the first 
three da\s in the name of the Buddha, the Sun. and Shiva: 
on the fourth day. to lo.ooo Buddhist monks, who each 
received too gold coins, a pearl and a cotton garment; 
then, for twenty days, gifts to BrAhmanas, for ten days to 
“heretics"; for a month to the poor, destitute and 
orphans. Harsha gave everything, except horses, elephants 
and army equipments, d' »n to his personal jewel*. And 
this was done every five years. The great festival is still 
held every twelfth Near, but there is no King Harsha. and 
no distribution of gifts. Nor, if there were such a 
Monarch, could the country support such quinnucnnial 
accumulations. Only a huge and well-to-do manual labour 
class could have renders! feasible the great trading, 
manufacturing and commercial classes, who existed at the 
coming of the Hast India Company; history confirms 
these facts. The Emperors, Kings and Chief* were 
enormously wealthy because they ruled a wealthy people, 
and nurtured their prosperity. Yet Sir William Hunter 
wrote, during English rub*, that ** 4o, 000,000 of the |>coplc 
never had a full meal," and a larger number are in that 
condition to-day. 
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So long as the wars were internecine, between Hint)fl 
Kingdoms, the caste system confined the fighting to the 
Kshaftriya (military) order: the universal Panch-tyafs of 
the village organisation carried on smoothly the all impor¬ 
tant village life, and Hium Tsang notes that villagers 
quietly went on with their agricultural work while a battle 
was proceeding close by ; it was the policy of the contend¬ 
ing Chiefs to safeguard the peasantry, on whose labour 
depended the prosperity of the land the)’ hoped to rule. 
Only raiders like the Huns devastated, and their devas¬ 
tations were local. 

How much the ordinary life runs on with little change 
may be judged by comparing life in Malabar to-day with 
Marco Polo’s description of what he observed in the same 
district, then Kerala, in a.d. ia9a. He said that the 
people wear but one cloth. Women burn themselves with 
their dead husbands. Many worship the cow. Theyrub 
their houses with cow-dung and sit on the ground. They 
chew “ trmbal ’’ (Persian for “betel”). Call Canyal in 
Tinnrvclly) is a great and noble city where touch all ships 
from the West. Coilum (Quilon) produces ginger, pep|>er and 
fine indigo. No com is grown,only rice. Goxurat (Gujarat) 

( •reduces j>ep|>er, ginger, indigo and cotton, and manus 
acturcs beautiful mats. Tannah (near Bombay) eve rts 
leather, buckram and cotton, and imports gold, silver, 
copper and other articles. Fin.- buckrams seem to have 
been very largely exported. Other travellers in.the four¬ 
teenth, fifteenth and sixteenth centuries give similar testi¬ 
mony. India’s trade for thousand' of years was enormous, 
and Pliny the Elder in his Natural History (about a.d. 77 i • 
complains that the annual drain of gold from the Roman 
Empire to India. Arabia, and China, was never less than 
100 , 000,000 sestercia, “giving back her own wares in 

• Edition Matlioff Lripdg. iqoA. Bk. VI. p. toi TW rending* m;, 
(ii»f ion.000 Jo xoom, ntlw.i v<.'» "S06O. an a-'ufrtrd in lK« 
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exchange, which are sold at fuUy one hundred limes their 
prime cost". “That is what our luxuries and women 
cost us,’* says he sardonically. 1 

Ist .in India 

A new element now enters into Indian history, an 
element which is still only in process of assimilation, which 
caused inevitably disturbance and much evil feeling on 
both sides, but brought to thr building of the Indian 
Nation most precious materials, enriching the Nationality, 
and adding new aspects to its many-faced splendour. As 
“Saxon and Norman ami Dane,” to say nothing of other 
elements, are the English, and as English and Scotch and 
Irish are forming one Kingdom, the Irish, after eight 
hundred years, vet unas'imilated, to in India, Indians, 
Persians iPdrsls) and MusalmAns are not yet w holly one 
Nation, though becoming one with great rapidity. ’ We 
must now. as roughly as before, trace the outline of this 
Muhammadan entrance into and fixation in India, up to 
this time a Uin.fCi Nation. 

We have seen that the Arabs invaded and cntx|oered 
Sindh early in the eighth century, and were thrown back 
from K.tjpu|.ina by Happa. KAj’putina was a congeries 
of States, each w ith its own Chief, war-loving, chivalrous, 
and uiurrelling constantly w ith each other—a poor barrier, 
therefore, against warriors of a faith resting on one 
Prophet, one Book and a sword consecrated to both. The 
w hole story is one of heroic, incredible valour, rendered 
futile by ceaseless dissensions, which led to angry alliances 
with the common foe against the estranged brother. 

A Kingdom comprising the greater part of the PanjAb 
and the upper Indus was the first after the R;ljpu| 

• The Imftrml G***ir*** < Ik* JmJuim fi.mf rt all<*> 35,000.000 (4 I hi. 

100.000,000 10 IndU. Uvm mm*o>. r iwMfeeg. ami reckon, ih.. *1 C45A.noo. 
Thn mketatiea <«<■■ m *nui>d hp Ike lact iSm Ike tik* <d Ik »Mn 
clam varied I torn r 1 to **4 peace. 
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repulse, to face the Muslims, when Sabuktinin. SuljAn of 
Gnazni, Afghanistan, invaded India in a d. 986. and, after 
some battles, established himself in Pcshdwar. His son. 
Muhammad, raided Indian territory seventeen times bet¬ 
ween A.t». loot ami 1024, starting in October on a three 
months' march into the interior, and returning when he 
had satisfied himself with (dander, but holding Lahore 
strongly from 1021. He died a.i>. lo.io. Five centuries 
followed of incessant struggle. In the Empire, broken 
into pieces, each fragment had its Chief, fighting his 
nei^hltour. The rule of the Huns seemed to have bred 
divisions. As the robber Karons fought in Europe, after 
the breaking up of the Constantinople Empire, so the 
Clans and their Chiefs fought in India. The invaders 
naturally took advantage of it, siding with either party, 
the weaker for preference, to destroy that weaker when the 
stronger was crushed KAjpoj Chiefs, both in KAjpu{Ana 
and PaniAb, battled unrraMnglv against each other, and 
alas, with Muslims against KAjpu|s, with varied fortunes; 
Prijhvirtj succeeded to the gadi of Delhi in A.D. ti64, 
rolled back the Musalmins, bcok- n, on Lahore, but fought 
his last battle in n9J, the flower of KAjpu| chivalry 
around him but some RAjpufs against him, fought until 
the dead lay in swathes on the field, l3,ooo of them 
“ asleep, on the banks of the Ghuggur "; and he, the 
darling of the bards, seeking death, alas, in vain, was 
caught under his fallen horse, was taken prisoner, \nawered 
a taunt from his capturrrs with a bitter jest, and was stab¬ 
bed ; the Hindfi throne of Delhi was empty. The PathAn 
seated himself thereon, ruled, and set up other kingdoms 
in India, and fought, conquered and was conquered ; and 
so fierce battles raged up and down the northern lands, 
with inroads from Afghanistan, and rival Muhammadan 
Chiefs and changes, PathAn*. Tartars, Mughals, until 
B«bnr and his Turks and Mugluls came in t5i9, and 
*520, and l5a4. and finally fought the battle of Panipat 
against SulJAn Ibrahim Lodi, the PathAn, in i5i6, and 
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was proclaimed limperor of India at Delhi, the first of 
the •• great Moguls 

But we must turn aside for a moment, and run 
backwards to take a bird's eye-view of the South, where 
later, MusalmAn and Hui.JQ (ought for rule, until the 
MarA|hA I'ower rose to d-xni nance. The Andhra 
Kingdom had disappeared, we know, about a.d. *3o. and 
the great table-land of the Dcccan. south of the 
Nerbudda, becomes again the scene of pregnant history, 
when the Chief of the ChAlukyas, or Solankis, a RAipu| 
Agnikula clan. conquered the Dcccan and built a 
Kingdom about a.d. SJo. and reigned in Vatapi, in the 
BijApur District, gloriously and well. In a century 
the dynasty had grown strong and famous, and exchanged 
embassies with Khusru II of Persia—as shown in a 
fresco in an Ajanta ca\e. Many fights with Pall.ivas 
and others need not detain us; enough that the ChAlukya 
kingdom in the Dcccan and MaharAshfra continued to 
A.D. tl*k>, just before the Pathln, Muhammad Gbori, 
seated himself on Delhi throne. A hundred years later, 
io 1294, the SalfAn AlA-ud-dln, after tne sack of 
ChiJlor. invaded the Dec ran. and crushed the Gavados 
who had succeeded the ChAlukyas, and took os ransom 
six maunds of pearls, two maunds of diamonds and other 
gems. (A maundsSa U>. avoirdupois.) In iJo9 came 
the invasion of his lieutenant Malik Kafur. who overran 
the South, right down to KAmcshvara, where he built a 
Mosque, and then returned whence he came; and in 
1 336, south of the Kristna and west of the Tungabhudra 
river, dividing it from the Chela Kingdom, rose the 

J 'reat HimjQ Kingdom of Vijayanagar, that held its own 
or two centuries of pride, despite the growing pow cr of 
the Muslims. 

Unbar, we resume, of Turki race, descendant of 
Tamerlane, sat enthroned in Delhi, the founder of the 
splendid Mughal dynasty. Two years after Panipat, a 
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gnat battle was fought at Fatcbpur Sikri between 
the new Emperor and the Kljpu|s and he conquered, 
only to die four years later, in i53o. Then HunUyUn, 
his son, became Emperor, but was driver out by a 
Pat hi n Chief, and fled to Kandahar in i543, coming 
hack in l555; for hi* twelve-year old son. Akbar, 
conquered the Pathftn. and re-opened to hit father 
the gates of Delhi. Akbar succeeded to the throne in 
1 556. to be India's greatest Muhammadan Emperor; 
perhaps the only serious stain upon his name-and he 
was then only fourteen years old—is the sack of 
Chi|{or in t557. So great was he, so tolerant, that he 
wedded together HindO and Musalmln; HindO Princesae* 
were the mothers of the E«i>eror* Jehangir (Salim) 
and Shlh JahAn; Kljpujs wen general* in his army, 
and minister* in his State; the Kljpu( Min Sinha was 
his greatest general. Rljl Toda Mill his greatest 
minister. Akbar'* dream was a United India, ami he 
renewed the Empire of Chan.lragupfa Maurya. though 
some KljpuJ States defied him to the end. He "laid 
down the principle that men of all faiths were to be 
treated alike by the law; he had opened all posts of 
authority to men of ability, without restriction of creed ; 
he had abolished the slavery of captives, the capitation 
tax on non-Musalmln*. and th. tax on HiniJO pilgrims. 
He forbade the forcing of a widow to burn hersflf on her 
husband’s funeral pyre, sanctioned widow re-marriage, 
forbade child-marriage. and the killing of animals for 
sacrifice He also laid down a land-system which caused 
great content. Three classes of land were made, accord¬ 
ing to fertility. The value of the produce was decided 
by an average of nineteen years. The Government took 
onc-third for land revenue and support of militia, 
amounting to 22 millions sterling a year, the land-tax 
bringing in from i6| to |7J millions ; all other taxes were 
abolished. A settlement was made every ten years. 
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The Emperor Jehangir, stir-cording to the throne in 
i6o5, did naught to strengthen his father’s work, but 
he did one thing pregnant with ruin for his House. In 
i6i3, ho gave f*ermbsion to the English to trade 
in his dominions, and factories were established in 
Surat. Cambav, Gogo and Ahmedabad. Two rents later 
Sir Thomas Roe came to him as amhassador from (nines 
I. His land-tax amounted to i7| millions. Shah Jalun, 
i6r7-i658, under whom, by new-conquests, the land-tax 
came to aa millions, continued his grandfather's policy; 
ami had others followed in the steps of these twain, there 
had hern no Hin.iaMus.dmAn question in modern India. 
But Aurung/eb. the- dost rover, succeeded, and his (tersecu* 
tions ami hi* cruelties drove his subjects into rebellion. 
•• At last revolts broke out on every side, h» sons rebelled, 
debt* accumulated, disorder* of every kind a mar, and in 
*7o6 he died, alone and miserable, amid the mins of the 
Empire he had shattered. With his accession the hope of 
a United India vanished, and at his death the work of 
Akbiir was destroyed." Materially his wealth was 
immense; his conquest* added again to the land revenue, 
and raised it to 38 milli- ns sterling. A hundred years 
later it was still I34.5o6.6-lo. 

In the >e*r of ShAb Jahdn's accession to the Imperial 
throne was born a child destined to lead in the shaking of 
the Mughal Power ; it was .shivitii, “crowned in KAigad 
in i674, as the Hindil Emperor, and the MarAthA Kingdom 
of the South faced the Mughal Kingdom of the North 

The State of the People 

During these centuries of war, raids and foravs, what 
was the condition of the people of northern India ? The 
answer comes from the travellers who observed it. from 
the merchants who struggled and intrigued for the right to 

• TU Mlrart* m from ChiUrrm y Mr tl./irrUmU, py uj. 145, 16J. 
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exploit it. They were bitterly |«rcjudiccd and speak of 
•• heathen " and *• heathen customs," but they drove Rood 
bargains and bought, bought largely. to sell again at huge 
profits, and die in Europe, weal tin from their trading. 

Bernier, in his letter to Colbert, complains, even more 
vigorously than Pliny, seventeen centuries before, that 
** this Hindustan is an abyss into which a great part of the 
gold ami silver of the world finds plenty of ways of going 
in from all sides, and hardly one way out ”, Alter a vivid 
description of the military strength of the great Mughal, 
he »|>cak* of his immense treasures, gold and silver and 
jewellery, "a prodigious quantity of pearls and precious 
stones of all sorts. . . . one throne is all covered with 
them ", Women wear rings and anklets, chains, ear-rings 
and nose-rings; most of all he marvels over the incredible 
quantity of manufactured goods. " embroideries, streaked 
silks, tufts of gold for turbans, silver and gold cloth bro¬ 
cades, network of gold "—he is evidently dared. He can 
hardly find words to describe the Emperor, w ith his golden 
turban, and tits spray of diamond-, and a matchless topaz 
that shone like a little sun, and his huge collar of rows of 
pearls down to his waist, and so on and on for pages. 
Tavernier describes him on similar lines, with his seven 
thrones, and the marvellous peacock throne, with the 
natural colours of the (iracncfc's tail worked out in jewels, 
valued by him at 61 millions st<-rlitv(; he gives very full 
descriptions of the manufactured goods. Kasemba/ar, ** a 
village in the Kingdom of Bengal." exported yearly aijooo 
hales of silk, weighing •• 2 , 200/100 pounds, at 16 ox. to the 
pound ", Carpets of silk and gold, satins with streak* of 
gold and silver, endless lists of exquisite works, of minute 
carvings, and other choice objets d'art. The facts speak 
for themselves. It was this enormous wealth that drew 
Europeans to come hither to "shake the pagoda tree"; 
the stories carried back by successful shakers, drew others 
to the golden land. This was the country' of which 
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Phillimnrc wrote in the middle of the eighteenth century, 
that *• the droppings of her soil fed distant NationsTo 
share in this incredible wealth, the first English factories 
were established on the western coast. 

The proof of India's prosperity under Indian rule, 
Musalmftn as well as Hin.lfi, lies in India's wealth. The 
wars scratched the country lure and there, now and then; 
the |>eu8ants. artisans, traders, wrought industriously 
everywhere, always. The invading raiders laid all waste, 
and travellers come across such scenes and describe 
them, as though they pictured the normal state of the 
country. They carried away enormous wealth, but the 

C oduccrs remained and piled it up again. But w hen the 
uaalmAns settled down as rulers, their own prosperity 
depended on that of the people and they look with dis¬ 
crimination. Firote of the Toghlak dynasty (A 4 >. i35t— 
1 388), like Hindu Kulers More him,' constructed great 
irrigation works, canals, etc- It was this care for irriga¬ 
tion, characteristic of Indian Rulers, which gave such 
marvellous fertility to the soil through the centuries. Ever 
the immense foreign trade went on, enriching the land, 
and they exported luxuries and surplus, never the food 
wanted to feed the jwople; that remained from the fat 
years o^aiiist the lean. A disadvantage of the swift 
communication bet wren Britain and India now is that the 
rulers no k>nger come to stay; but, under the decencies of 
modern wavs, gather wealth like the old raiders, and like 
them carry it abroad for enjoyment. 

The Makatiia Conekderacv 

The Hon. Mr. lustice Kanade, in his small volume on 
the Rue of ike SlarMka I'ourtr, has done more than any 
other writer to joint out the significance of the MarAtM 
story in the long history of India, and to make the reader 
fed its inspiration and its teaching. 
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While Delhi was the scat of Mughal Power, the Mum)- 
mans in the Deccan had made themselves independent of 
it in A n. 1347, and had chosen AlA-ud-dln Hasan as King, 
who founded the Bahftmani kingdom, which broke up from 
1484 to i57a into the five kingdoms of licrar, Ahmcdnagar, 
BijApur, Bidar and Golconda, whose quarrels with the 
Delhi Empire facilitated the breaking up of the Musol- 
mAn domination. The rise of the MarithA Power was 
preceded bv a great Hindu Revival, Tukirtm, Varan 
Pandit, EknA|h aid Ram jus. the Guru of ShivAji, were 
its inspiration. ShivAji himself was a Mystic, materialised 
into a man of action. Hit aim was the building of a 
Nation: his means patriotism soil union. His spirit, his 
aim. his means, arc the spirit, the aim, the means of the 
National jiartv in India to-day: a Hindi! Revival preceded 
the modern National movement; its one aim is India, a 
Nation; its fervent patriotism and its striving after union 
arc its means to success. Where it differs from its fore¬ 
runner is that instead of fighting against the MUt ahn*W S it 
welcomes them as a part of tin Nation : instead of using 
the sword, it uses as wca|>oaa, education, the platform anti 
the pen, and now (l9al) the Legislature*. 

ShivAji’s careful organisation <4 the Government recalls 
the work of Chandragup|a Matirya. First came the 
Peshvft, or Prime Minister; then the Minister* of War 
(Son*|wi|i— Army Lord); the Minister of Finance (Amfttyn); 
the Acconntant-fccneral (Pant Sachiv); the Private Secre¬ 
tary (Mantri); the Foreign Secretary (Sumanp; the 
Minister of Religion tPaijdifreo): the Chief Justice. But 
it was ShivAji himself who created the new MahArAshjra, 
and made the men. who, after his death, broke the Mughal 
Power. The building up of his great Kingdom from Surat 
in the north to Hubli in the South, from tlie sea on the 
West to Bcrar, Golconda ami ItijApur on the East, his 
coronation at RAipur in t674 as PAdshAha, his recognition 
by the rulers of Golconda and BijApur as Suzerain by the 
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paying of tribute. his death in 1680 —all this may be read 
at leisure. He died, hut he had “created a Nation," and 
when Aurung/eb came in 1682 to crush the MarAthAs and 
the MusalmAn Kingdoms, although hr with his huge army 
carried everything before him. ShivAji's younger son. 
KAjiiAm, rallied the MarAthA leaders round him, ami 
began the great twenty years’ War of Independence ; at 
his death his nephew SLlhu succeeded him and the war 
went on. till in l/o5 a treaty was made, though not kept; 
Aurungacb dU two years later, broken-hearted, after a 
war of twenty-five years, which ended in failure. Shfthu was 
crowned, regaining hisgrandfather's realm. Thu* Svarflj, 
*• own-rule," was gained, and, after a period of ouarrdling 
and unrest. Bifckji VtthvnrUjh became the Pcanvi of the 
MarAthA Kingdom, and is called in Hunter's history and 
even in Kanade's. the First i'eshvA. He it was who bound 
together the great MarAthA Chiefs, built up the Con¬ 
federacy that la»trd lor a hundred years, that broke the 
Mughal Empire, and practically ruled India B&lflji 
mnrclu-d to Delhi in t7l», and in the next year compelled 
the Emperor to recognise the right of Stuhu to a quarter 
and a tenth of the land revenue of the Deccan (the chauth 
and sardeshmukp}, and wlien he was succeeded in 
i 72 o by his son, BAji Kao. l»c left the Confederacy"so 
strong that it was able to extend its power gradually under 
the second and thin) PeshvA* from Ouierat and KathiawAr 
to Bengal and Orissa, from iVlhi to MahirAshfnu 

The PcshvA at Poona represented the centre of tlie 

K t Confederacy ; the Bhonsie General was at Nagpur ; 

tar was at Indore : Sciudia at Gwalior; the Gaekwar 
at Baroda. These five represented the five MarAthA 
Branches, euch with its Chief. The great defeat of the 
MarAthAs at Panipat. fighting against the AfghAn*. threw 
them hack from the estreme North, but they regained 
their power there, and held the Delhi Emperor as their 
puppet in l 8 ol. In fact the MarAthAs ruled India, 
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save where a new Power was making its way, a Power 
against which they broke, as the power of the 
MusalmAns had broken against them. It was that of 
Great Britain. 


The British in Iniha 

Long and strange was the struggle for European 
Empire in India from the days when the Mughal Empire 
was at the height of its splendour, through the MartthA 
Empire, until the final triumph of the British. Por¬ 
tuguese, Dutch. French, Briti-h—such the succession 
of. the foreign ventures, with a gleam of Denmark in 
1620 ; of the German Empire headed by Austria, the 
•* Ostrnd Company" in 1 / 22 ; of Prussia, the Emden 
Company in t/4-4—ghosts flitting across the Indian stage. 
The) were all seeking f*»r trade. It was a traders' 
war when they fought: the soldiers were mostly ad¬ 
venturers ; European Governments looked on compla¬ 
cently, and helped with n few soldier* now and then. 
But the flag followed trade, not trade the flag. And the 
fighting was traders' fighting rather than that of soldiers, 
not careful of honour, nor treaty, but only of gnin. 
Bold unscrupulous adventurers, they were for the most 
part, the •' bad boys" of the familv, like Clive. 
/hmrA wrote a fearful cpitiph on •• John Company" 
and his crimes, after the Sepoy War, and when the 
Crown took over the Empire the Company had made, it 
marked the New Era with the noble proclamation of 
Queen Victoria, the Magna Carta of India. But the 
making of that Empire by the adventurers is a wonderful 
story of courage, craft, unscrupulousneas—were they 
not dealing with “ heathen"?—ability rising to genius, 
as in Clive, and great administrators after great soldiers. 
At the beginning, conquest was not thought of; no one 
made any pretence that be was here for “ the good of 
India ", Quite frankly, it was the immense wealth of 
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India that lured them, wealth to be carried *• home " for 
enjoyment; the 14 white man's burden M was golden. 
The breaking up of the Mughal Empire anti the nuarrels 
of Viceroys who became Kings, of Generals who became 
Chiefs, these gave the opportunity. Britain succeeded, 
because she was the Power that held in her the most 
fertile seed of free institutions, because she was on the 
eve of establishing democratic Government on her own 
soil on the surest basis, so that while she might enthrall 
for a time, ultimate freedom under her rule was in¬ 
evitable. France had behind her then only the traditions 
of tyranny; the Bourbons ruled and rioted. India 
needed for her future a steady pressure, that would 
weld her into one Nation on a modern basis, that she 
might become a Free Nation among the Free The 
High Powers that guide the destinies of Nations saw 
Britain as fittest for this intermediate and disciplinary 
stage. 

Early in the sixteenth century the Portuguese formed 
trading settlements on the western coast in Calicut and 
Goa. Early in the seventeenth century, the Dutch 
traded on the eastern coasts, established very many 
factories, but finally settlrd down, after many vicissitudes, 
struggles and battles, in Java, etc., “ the Dutch Indies". 
Franee began to nibble in i537, and established her 
first factories in Surat and C.olconda in 1668 , and in 16 7 2 
brought the site of Pondicherry; she made a great bid 
for an Indian Empire in the eighteenth century through 
the genius of Duplcix chiefly, and failed. 

Denmark was stirred to rivalry in 1612 , and made 
an East India Company, but never was strong enough 
for the Empire game. She began by a shipwteck on the 
Tanjore coast in ibto, the survivors from the shipwreck, 
except the Captain, Koclant Crape, being murdered. The 
Kijt of Tanjore gave him permission to settle at Tran- 
quebar. The settlement was never important, but it 
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start ml the Protestant missionaries in India in i7o6, and 
Schwarz (i75o—1798> founded the missions in Trichiuo- 
poly, Tanjorc and TinneveDy, still the strongest missionary 
centre in India. England bought the settlement finally in 
i845, with Balasorc, and with another missionary settle¬ 
ment in Serampur. Bengal. In l847, the Tranquebar 
mission was handed over to the Lutherans. From the 
eighteenth century onward* all the missionary Nations— 
German. American, French. Italian, Swiss -have freely 
established their missions in India, tmfitria in imfierio, a 
dangerous policy, a menace to British rule, and a running 
annoyance and irritation to Indians.' 

Britain began humbly. On December It, l 6 oo. Elizabeth 
chartered “The Governor and Company of Merchants of 
London trading in the East Indies " for exclusive trading 
there—at that time no trading having been done -ana 
they fitted out some ships, one, under Ca|>tain Hawkins, 
reaching Surat, on the West Coast, in 1606 . In 1611 , a 
Captain Hippon, on his own account, set up a little 
trading estaWishmcnt on the East Coast at Pcttopoli, 
and another at Masulipatam. In i6i 3, the Emperor 
Ichangir gave duly written permission for setting up 
factories at Sural and Cambay. Gogo and Ahmcdabad, 
and in 1616 the Zamorin of Calicut allowed a factory to 
be set up in his capital city. Thu* was a footing made on 
the West Coast, and Surat became a Presidency Town in 
the time of Cromwell ( 1633 ), and moved its Government 
in 1661 to the Island of Bombay, given by Portugal as a 
kind of wedding gift, when Charles II married Catherine 
of Braganza. 

Meanwhile the East Coast was factorised, and in tfiz 6 , 
a factory was established at ArmagAon, 7o miles north 
of Madras, with a fort to protect it. Factory, fort, town, 

1 Brloro Ikr War. I k»d mml lima dr.an Miration lo the work ol iS* 
German miuwurm, rrtto UwU tlw childrw lo look ap lo tlw Gorman 
Kalwt, and Ignored the Bruith Emprrar. 
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•* necessaryextension*—so it wen! thenerforth, all natural 
ami inevitable. In 16 .H. Shah Jahln allowed another 
trading centre, at Pipli, in Bengal, and in the next year, 
Charles I issued another charter. But Armagfton was not 
convenient, and the kind KajA of Chan.Jragin, descendant 
of the royal house of Vija\anagar, in 1639 . gives Mr. Day 
permission to have a factory at Chronaputnam, with land 
one mile broad and six miles along the shore, and he 
generously build* them a fort to protect it. Port S. George. 
And Day builds a wall round the fort, on the island made 
by the two branches of the Count River. 3oo yard* long 
and too wide, and allows only white people to live inside 
hit wall, any Nation, if only white—White Town ; and 
outside it an Indian town grows up—Black Town And 
these twain are Madraspatam—Madras. In i5W, it had 
a garrison of 26 men. Its official records begin from iG7o. 
Cromwell lets the two companies ol Elizabeth and 
Charles I amalgamate, and makes Port S. George a 
Presidency, in i63S, with authority over the Bengal 
factories. 

In l69o. Job Chamock sets up a factory in Calcutta, 
though trading privileges were not granted to the English 
in Bengal until between i7r I and i7l9 by the Mughal 
Emperor Pirokshere, and builds a fort; so we have three 
big forts ere the end of the first quarter of the eighteenth 
century—Bombay, Madras, Calcutta, a Fort S. David 
also, a mile from Cuddakm- ; in 1686 , Sir John Child, at 
Bombay, makes the ominous announcement, that thence¬ 
forth if the ” natives "—the owners of the country- 
attack, he will retaliate. Until then, they had Ixcn 
yielding and submissive, as became foreign traders. In 
i 7 o 2 , various Companies having arisen in England, who 
all quarrelled bitterly, it was thought well to amalgamate 
them, ami *> present a solid front; and amalgamated they 
were, as the United East India Company, in t7oa. The 
position was a most peculiar one. Here was a Company, 
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to all intents and purposes independent; it was ruled by a 
Board of Directors in London; it chose its own agents, it 
made its own armies ; after a time it appointed a Governor, 
then a Governor-General; it applied for Charters, for 
Courts of Justice, and got them -w ith subsequent horrors 
related by Macaulay. There was no effective control over 
its proceedings although Parliament interfered for the 
first time in »773, and a Board of Control was established 
in i784. and the Court of Directors placed under it — 
a clumsy dual arrangement, making no real difference. 
The one useful thing was the renewal of the Charter, 
preceded by an enquiry, which at least revealed the 
state of things—terrible are the records. When things 
became too outrageous. Parliament interfered, as in the 
impeachment of Warren Hastings ; but, for the most part, 
Britain was far too busy with her own troubles, her loss 
of her American Colonies, her Napoleonic Wars, the 
struggles of her rising Democracy, the miserable condition 
of her people, her Chartists, her agricultural riots, and the 
rest, to trouble much about what a trading Company was 
doing in far-away heathen India . the Company made 
treaties and broke them, or forged them, if more conveni¬ 
ent ; it cheated, robbed, murdered, oppressed, and—built 
nn Empire in about a century Clive was the first 
Governor under the East India Company in i758; Earl 
Canning the last in i836. The Company ended in the 
Sepoy War of i857, and the Crown assumed the sover¬ 
eignty in 1 858. 

The policy of the Company was shrewd and effective. 
The Indian rulers bor r ower! European officers to drill their 
soldiers, borrowed European soldiers too. Presently, if 
French officers and men were with one Chief, English 
officers ami men were with the rival. Duplcix had allied 
himself with one claimant to the throne of the dead N'i/Am 
of the Deccan: the English therefore were with the Nawftb 
of the Karnatic, who had an eye to a possible chance, 
a 
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Princes, English and French all tried to use each other— 
the Princes to play off English against French, the English 
and French severally to use op|tosing Princes against each 
other. It is a sorry story of intrigue, of utter disregard of 
honour and good faith on all sides. Dupleix, that French 
genius, master of the military art and of unscrupulous 
statecraft, was carrying all before him and carving out a 
French Empire in Southern India, when Robert Clive, a 
writer in the service of the Company, who was also a 
captain for the nonce, offered a bold plan of attack, and 
was bidden carry it out; marched rapidly- to Arcot ( 1 75 1 ) 
with 200 English and 3oo sepoys, seized it, held it against 
all comers, struck here, struck there, won everywhere, and 
laid the first stone of the British Empire in India. The 
French hopes in the South were finally destroyed by the 
victory of Colonel Coote at Wandiwash in t76o. 

After his visit to England, tlx? Directors made Clive 
Governor of Fort S. David, and he returned to India in 
*755 for five marvellous years of glory and shame. 
Trouble in Bengal, where SurAj-ud-daula was Viceroy for 
Ddhi, and hod attacked and captured Fort William ; he 
thrust his l46 captives, for the night into the Fort military 
gaol, the •' Black Hole.” a room iR feet square with-two 
small windows, and, says the Imperial Gazetteer, “ al¬ 
though the NawAb does not seem to have been aware of 
the consequences, it meant death to a huddled mass of 
English prisoners in the stifling heat of June " (ii, 474). 
Only 2 i survived that night of agony.' Clive started for 
Calcutta, managed, despite the Black Hole, to persuade 
the NawAb that he was a friend—*• I will . . . stand 
by him as long as I have a man left." wrote ho—seduced 
by bribery some of the N’awAb's officers, forged a treaty, 
and Admiral Watson‘s signature thereto, to deceive 
Omichand, himself a traitor, defeated his dear friend the 
NawAb at Plassey (June 2 i, i75 7), and sold his throne— 

* TW» wotjr It «o» di»cr*duwl. H U mj doubtful if N •»*» octumd. 
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over our Bengal, Bihar and Orissa—to Mir Jafar for a 
sum that amounted to £ 2 ,34o,nou sterling, of which Clive 
received £ 200 , 000 . Omichand, when he found the treaty 
was forged, swooned, and never recovered the shock : 
Clive advised him to go on a pilgrimage, but the wretched 
man sank into idiocy, “ languish* < I a few months and then 
died Macaulay, tliough he makes excuses for his hero 
meeting craft with craft, says of his general |>olicy, that 
" he descended, without scruple, to falsehood, to hypocriti¬ 
cal caresses, to the substitution of documents and to the 
counterfeiting of hands" (Eu*v 1 , ii, 101 . 102 . Ed. 1864 ). 
By these means, joined to marvellous courage and military 
genius, he founded the British Empire in India, which 
historians date from Plassey. 

Clive obtained in addition from Mir Jafar a tract of 882 
souare miles—the 2-4 Perganas—to go to the Company- 
after his death, he having meanwhile the rental; this 
rental was paid to him by the Company from t765—when 
they took over the land—till he died in i774 ; the quit-rent 
was about £iofiOO sterling a year. At the age of 34, 
starting with nothing, he bad accumulated, between l755 
and t76o, admittedly, £ 220/100 remitted to business houses 
in England ; £,i5/wo in diamonds ; “ considerable " sums 
and a “ great mass of ready money,” as well as the huge 
estate, which he valued at £a7,ooo a year. All this was 
challenged in the House of Commons, in t773, after his 
last return to England (l767f, and a vote of censure was 
shelved by the previous Question, and the words that “ he 
did. at the same time, render great and meritorious services 
to his country ", He committed suicide in i774. Macau¬ 
lay says of the enquiry: •* It was clear that Clive had 
been guilty of some acts which it was impossible to 
vindicate without attacking the authority of all the 
most sacred laws which regulate the intercourse of indivi¬ 
duals and of States. But it was equally clear that he 
had displayed great talents and even great virtues ” 
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—talents, undoubtedly. Macaulay think* that the 
enmity he roused was due to hi* efforts to stop cor¬ 
ruption ; for, in i765, he had returned to India lor a year 
and a half as Governor, and had devoted himself to the 
purifying of the administration, perhaps repenting of his 
own rapacity. That, at least remains to his credit, but he 
kept hold of hi* own ill-gotten wealth. Hi* new ardour 
for purity had been more admirable, had be disgorged his 
own spoils, and it may well be that the attack on him was 
largely due to the fact that he had enriched himself by 
method* which he forbade to others. 

Macaulay gives a terrible account of the oppressions of 
the Company at thi* time: " Thirty millions of human beings 
were reduced to the extremity of wretchedness. They had 
been accustomed to live under tyranny, but never under 
tyranny like this . . . That Government, oppressive as 
the most oppressive form of barbarian despotism, was 
strong with all the strength of civilisation.'* He quotes a 
MusalmAn historian, who praises the extraordinary courage 
and military skill of the English : “ But the people under 
tlveir dominion groan everywhere, and arc reduced to 
poverty and distress. O <iod ! come to the assistance of 
Thy afflicted servants, and deliver them from the oppres¬ 
sions which they suffer." In i77o there was an awful 
famine ; ** the Hooghly every day rolled down thousands 
of corpses close to the porticoc* and gardens of the English 
conquerors. The very streets of Calcutta were blocked up 
by the dying and the dead." It sss “officially reported 
to have "swept away two-thirds of the inhabitants’* 
(Imperial Gazetteer, it, 48o). or 10 . 000.000 persons. 

The terrible years roll on ; Macaulay again lays stress 
on them in his Essay on Warren Hastings; of his ability, 
again, there is as little doubt as of his crimes. He was 
Governor from \77i to i785, taking in i77-t the title 
of Governor-General. He laboured at administration, and 
filled the Company’s coffers with gold. The gathering of 
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this seems to have been bis chief object, and was the cause 
of his greatest crimes. The NawAb of Bengal had had an 
income of 53 lakhs promised him by Clive, when deprived 
of his power; Clive cut the allowance down to -It lakhs on 
the accession of a new Xawilb, and the third was reduced 
to 3 j lakhs. Hastings found a child as the fourth, and, 
the child being helpless, cut him down to «6 lakhs. He 
sold Allahabad and Kora t«> Oodh for 5o lakhs (then worth 
half a million pounds sterling), and stopped the tribute of 
26 lakhs guaranteed to the Emperor of Delhi in return for 
Bengal. To these “ conquerors ” every treaty was a 
mere •* scrap of paper," to be repudiated at pleasure. 
These '• economics' were highly appreciated by the 
Company; they left the Company wealthy in gold, but 
bankrupt in honour. Had they only stained their own 
honour, it would have been their own business. But they 
stained the honour of England in India's eyes. These 
were the first “ English " shorn she knew-; England made 
some amends by giving English education with its liberty- 
inspiring ideals. She will make her final amends by 
co-operating with India, as she has co-operated with 
Ireland, to shape Home Rule. 

But worse crimes followed this auspicious beginning; 
the sale of the Kohillas to pillage and slaughter; the 
hanging of NandakumAra ; the coercion of the Princesses 
of Oudh. The RohiUas were a long-Indianised Afghan 
people, whose " little territory *’ says Macaulay (Enayt, 
ii, t9J), “enjoyed the blessing*- of repose under the 
guardianship of valour. Agriculture and commerce flourish¬ 
ed among them ; nor were they negligent of rhetoric and 
poetry." Sujah Daula, Nawib of Oudh, coveted this rich 
territory, hut feared the valour of the Kohillas, numbering 
some 80,000 warriors. Hastings sold him the useof the British 
army for j£4oo,ooo sterling, and they, with the Nawab's 
troops, were let loose on this noble people. Fire and 
sword devastated the land and slew the people, and “ the 
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rich province which had temped the cupidity of Sujah 
Haulm became the most miserable part even of his miser¬ 
able dominions'*. In two years, by such transactions, 
Hastings gave the Company about a million sterling and 
£ 45o,ooo increase of annual income. He abo had saved 
Bengal from an annual military expenditure of £tiopo O. 

KandnkumAra was a wealthy Hi.thmana who accused 
Hastings of some of his crimes ; before this, there was a 
long story of antagonism; he was a man of high rank, 
talent and wealth. His accusation was met by his arrest 
for an alleged forgery six years before. The infamous Sir 
Elijah Impey was the judge, the jury English. The 
verdict was a foregone conclusion, and Impey pronounced 
a sentence of death He died with peaceful dignity, 
hanged on the public gallows before an enormous crowd, 
amid shrieks and shouts of horror and despair. 

The Princesses of Oudh, the mother and widow- of Sujah 
Dauia were enormously wealthy, reputed to possess a 
treasure of £ J.ooo ooo sterling, and great revenues from 
land. The safety of their wealth was guaranteed to them 
by the Government of Bengal. But what of that ? They 
were accused of complicity in some rioting, but as there 
was no evidence they were not brought to trial; Hastings 
and the DOW NawAb, grandson and son of the Princesses, 
agreed to an act of confiscation, stripping them of every¬ 
thing. The son repented, but not so Hastings. He 
imprisoned the Princesses. He then scircd the two eunuchs 
who were at the head of their household, imprisoned, 
ironed, starved them, and at last gave them up to torture, 
the NawAb's officers being empowered in writing to •* have 
free access to the prisoners and be permitted to do with 
them as they shall see projier," as the NawAb had •• deter¬ 
mined to*inflict corporal punishment” on them. Their 
only crime was their refusal tn surrender the charge given 
to them by their dead lord. The Princesses were kept in 
prison half-starved, till they had paid 1 , 200 , 000 . 
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Warren Hasting* was a man of magnificent abilities, 
and made a strong administration, but the record of his 
crimes is long and terrible, lie left India in i785, and 
was impeached by the House of Commons, which had 
before censured him, after long debate, for his crinwa, 
while the King favoured him. the Company adored him, 
Lord Chancellor Thurlow protected him ; the result was 
sure, despite the marvellous eloquence of Burke. In vain 
his imssionate peroration rang out: 

1 im|>cach him in the name of the Commons' House of 
Parliament, whose tm« he ha» betrayed. I impeach him in the 
name of the Knglich Saturn, wtaac ancient honour he h»« aullicd. 

I impeach him in the name of the penpla of India, who»e rights 
he ha» trodden under foot, ami who*- country he ha* turned into 
a desert. l-a*tly, in the name of human nature iuetl. in the name 
of both «ete*. in die name of oerj age, m the name uf c*ery rank. 

I impeach the common enemy and oj.|.rc%»or of all! 

The trial began in 1 788 and the decision w as pronounced 
in i795. if»o nobles began the trial; 29 voted at the 
dose, a majority in his favour. Meanwhile Hastings, 
secure in the King's favour, had sjient £AofiOO in building 
a house and in laying out its grounds. 

Within our limits we cannot trace fully the growth of 
the Indian Empire; Lord Cornwallis followed Hastings 
in i7H6 and left his mark in the Permanent Settlement of 
Bengal. Fighting as usual went on in the South, and in 
the Third Mysore War (l79o-9a). Lord Cornwallis, 
Governor-General, allied with the NirAm of the Deccan 
and the MardthA Confederacy, conquered Tipu Sultftn of 
Mysore, robbed him of half his territories—which they 
divided between them—and exacted from him three 
million pounds sterling, thus ensuring another war. 
Marquess Wellesley and the Nirtm, in the fourth Mysore 
War (i799), finished him, and he died, fighting gallantly 
to the end, in the breach at the storming of Seringa pa tarn. 
This added the Karnatic to the Madras Presidency. The 
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quarrels of the Marltha Chiefs enabled Marquess Wel¬ 
lesley to detach the Feshva from them, awl ho became a 
vassal of the Company : the third Manltld War followed 
(i8o2-o4), and in i8i7-i8, the las*, the Mar.VthA Empire 
perished, and left its Princes as feudatories of the English. 

Ranjit Singh, the “ Lion of the Panjib," who created 
the Sikh kingdom, and seized Lahore ns his capital in 
l799, when only i9 years of age. was the creator of the 
lost Power the British*had to meet. His army was united 
by religion not by territory ; they were the Sikhs, the 
disciples of the ten Gurus who had built up the Khalsa 
(Society), from Nanak the Saint to Govinda Sinf-h. the 
Warrior (*675 i7o8). He made his Kingdom in the 
Panjah as far south as Multan: in i8o9, Metcalfe visited 
Ranjit Singh as envoy from the British, and concluded a 
treaty with him, making the Sutlej River the boundary 
between his Kingdom and the British territory. With him 
there was peace till his death in i8j9, hut in i845 the 
Sikh army crossed the Sutlej, and after four battle* was 
driven back. In 1848 the second Sikh War broke out; 
tlie British were defeated at Chilianwala (i849), but soon 
after Multan was stormed, the victory of Gujrat won, and 
the Panjib was annexrd two months later. 

Lord Dalhousie i848-5o started the convenient theory 
that •'Native States” were less well governed than 
British Provinces, and should be annexed wherever possi¬ 
ble, t*., as when a ruler died without a son. I'nder those 
conditions he annexed SitAri in i849, Ihdnsi in i853, 
NAgpur in i85i. Oudh hr annexed in 1 856, on high moral 
grounds, because its administration was “fraught with 
suffering to millions’*-a dangerous argument from an 
official of the East India Company. It was looked on 
with alarm by the •* Natives," and contributed to the 
Sepoy Revolt of l857, when Lord Canning was Governor- 
General. This broke out in May to, tS57, in Meerut, and 
ended in January, i859. 
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From that time we may date the famous “ Pax Britan- 
nkra," for until that time there were continual wars and 
annexations, while since then there have been none further 
within India itself. There have been frontier wars, the 
iniquitous Afghan wars, the annexation of Burma, but 
internal order has been maintained 

On November t, t858, was held the Darbar of Allaha¬ 
bad, in which was published thr Queen's Proclamation, 
assuming the Government of India, and making the 
Governor-General a Viceroy. The Com jinny perished in 
the Sepoy Rebellion, in which poured out the hatreds 
accumulating since Plassey, in t/57. The Queen's Pro¬ 
clamation contained the memorable words: 

li l» our further trill tlut. (o far a* may be, our subject*, ol 
whatever race and c»ee«I. !«c frcvlv ovl impartially admitted to 
office in our service, the duties of which they may be qualified 
by their education, ability and credit duly to discharge. In their 
prosperity will lie our strengih ; in their contentment our •ccunty : 
ami in their gratitude our !>c*t rrwanl. 

Sixty-five years have rolled away since those noble 
words were spoken ; they remain unfulfilled, and, as the 
inevitable consequence, the security of contentment is not 
yet ours. 

The existing conditions in India, bearing on the religi¬ 
ous, economic, educational and jmlitical problems of the 
present, may be read in the Congress story .' They will 
be better understood against the historical background, 
which shows that Indian Nationality is not a plant of 
mushroom growth, but a giant of the forest, with millennia 
behind it. 

India is now full of unrest, righteous unrest; she is con¬ 
sequently held dow n by a scries of enactments unparalleled 
in any modem civilised country; Lord Morley has had the 
audacity to state, according to Sir Valentine Chirol 
(Indian Umrnt, i54, Ed. i9to) that the Government of 

' Hrm InJU K7*agAr/«r FrerJ—m , bt «he pre««nt writer. 
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India "must In- an autocracy," and India loathes auto- 
cracy. She has enjoyed all the benefits which flow from 
it during her childhood and youth as a Nation, and she has 
felt its weight in Briti«h hands: she is now mature; she 
demands freedom, ami she is resolute to take her destiny 
into her own hands as one of the Free Nations in a 
Crowned Commonwealth, if Britain will work with her, in 
making the transit. Vincent A. Smith (Early History of 
India, p. i3l), in tracing the annals of some •• Indian petty 
States." says that they show " what India always has been 
when released from the control of a supreme authority, 
and what she would be again, if the hand of the benevolent 
despotism which now hold* her in its iron grasp, should be 
withdrawn". If a central authority is wanted, and all 
Free Nations need it, to prevent centrifugal forces from 
causing disintegration, India demands that it shall be her 
own Parliament. Why should she, alone among civilised 
modern Nations, require a foreign supreme authority ? 

But there is one danger to India's future which 
it is well to recognise—the effect of the concomitants 
of the famous Pax Britannica of sixty-five years. India 
has never before been under foreign domination as a 
whole. If one part of her was invaded, other parts 
were tranquil; if there was a foreign conquest, the 
new rulers settled down on the old lines; there were 
no barriers put up round State offices, differentiating 
between the new-comers and tile earlier inhabitants; 
in fact the aim of the new was assimilation with the 
older elements in a common civic life, and when the 
Musa (man* made their Kingdoms and Empire, every¬ 
thing was done to induce the people to accept the new 
rulers and live in peace. Aunmgxeb, the sixth Mughal 
Emperor, was the first |>ersecutor, and his brutalities 
broke the Mughal power. The British policy has been 
different; the whole administration of British India has 
been in its own hands, and all the chief positions of 
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responsibility and power have been rigidly confined to 
the foreigners; it is thought a wonderful concession that 
the Minto-Morley reforms allowed mir Indian to enter 
the Imperial Council! All initiative, all originality have 
been rigorously repressed, while manly independence has 
been resented' and even punished. It has seemed as 
though it were the British aim to turn the whole Indian 
Nation into a race of clerks. This steady crushing 
pressure over the whole population has produced a serious 
result; it has emasculated the Nation. Indians hesitate, 
where they should act; they ask. where they should tnkc ; 
they submit, where they should resist: they lack self- 
confidence ami the nndacity that commands success. 
Prompt, resolute, effective action is but too rare; they 
lack fire and decision. Mr. Gokhalc, in his answer 
before the Royal Commission on Indian Expenditure 
(Ans. i8.33l>. 'voiced the same idea, after pointing 
to the 2 ,388 officials drawing annual salaries of 
Rs. 10,000 and upwards, of whom only 6o were 
Indians: •• The excessive costliness of the foreign 

agency is not, however, its only evil There is a 
moral evil, which, if anything, is even greater. A kind 
of dwarfing or stunting of the Indian race is going on 
under the present system. We must live all the days of 
our life in an atmosphere of inferiority, and the tallest of 
us must bend in order that the exigencies of the existing 
system may be satisfied.’* This is the deepest, gravest, 
wrong that Great Britain has inflicted on a once mighty 
and imperial race. Unless Indians can again develop the 
old vigour, courage and initiative, India can have no 
future. But the old spirit is awaking on every side, and 
therein lies our hope. 

Wc doubt if those, who read and verify the above, will 
think that she has got on so badlv in the past, left to her 
own resources. 
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So much for India os She was. Now as !o 
India as Sun Is 

British rule over India is dated from the Battle of 
Plassey, t757, and lasted for i64 years as an undiluted 
autocracy—for the Councils of i89j and i9io had no 
power—until i9ai, when the present interlude between 
undiluted autocracy and Self-Government began. We 
have seen that 5 .000 years ago India was a powerful, 
wealthy and colonising country, with an immense sea¬ 
borne trade, enjoying orderly anti settled government at 
home, borne witness to by travellers from abroad. She 
tried all forms of political government, from “ Village 
Republics" and Council-ruled City Stales, up to huge 
Empires, through these 5 000 years, at least, and none can 
say for bow many millennia more. The outstanding 
material fact was her enormous wealth created by her 
pros|ierous agriculturists and village craftsmen: the 
splendour of her religious and philosophic literature. hcr 
art, her drama, her scats of learning, her village education, 
the strength, courage and discipline of her armies, her 
well-equipped commercial navies, her caravan-trade,' her 
embassies to foreign courts—all these things belonged to 
India as she was. 

The beginning of India as she is. her peoole a subject 
Nation at horn- and her Nationals despised abroad, began 
with Clive and Hastings, with the East India Company 
establishing its ruling power, described by Macaulay 
(quoted on p. 36 ant/) as “ That Government, opjwessivc 
os the most oppressive form of barbarian despotism, was 
strong with the strength of civilisation". The havoc it 
wrought, till practically overthrown by the Sepoy rebellion, 
made India as she is. 

The chief and lasting injury done by the Company was 
the destruction (in Madras in 1816 ) of the I'ilUgt System, 
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«« it had existed and kept India rich for unknown millennia. 
The Company turned village land-holding into small-owner 
land-holding, village servants elect' d bv the village into 
village tyrants appointed bv and re*i«>nsiblctothc Govern¬ 
ment, thus creating village jealousies and feuds, favouritism 
and fleecing by the new officials, bribery to obtain unfair 
advantages, the corruption of village life. With the village 
system went free village education, which, in i8i 3, Sir 
Thomas Monro said in his evidence to the House of Com¬ 
mons, was carried on in a school in every village, which 
taught reading, writing, arithmetic to every child, and pro¬ 
vided the Company with clerks and accountants. India, 
as she was, had an educated people. This destruc¬ 
tion of the admirably organised village system was 
the root of India's fall; she could easily have recovered 
from the wars and annexations ami plunderings of the 
Company, but the destruction of her villages, of her local 
governments, essentially democratic, of her village educa¬ 
tion. her village industries, her village servants—ironsmiths, 
carpenters, shepherds, tax-gatherers, and headmen, etc.— 
strangled her National life, and plunged her into ignorance, 
so far as the masses were concerned, and from this she has 
never recovered. To the credit of that Company rule are 
some of their servants, noble and generous-hearted men. who 
tried to serve the much wronged Nation, and the introduc¬ 
tion of English education, shorn of its religious and moral 
inspiration. Crow n government was an immense improve¬ 
ment on Company rule, though it continued the demoral¬ 
isation of the people by the neglect of mass education, 
and by the continual unvarying pressure of the treatment 
of Indians as inferior, as devoid of ability to govern, as 
needing tutelage, excluding them from high positions, 
and from all but the most formal social functions. Every¬ 


where the stamp of inferiority was branded on them, 
in their education, in the legal, medical and educational 
professions, in their employments, in their social relations, 
in their manufacturing and mercantile associations. The 
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marvel is that in such an atmosphere, with an education 
which taught them nothing of their glorious past, which 
gave them as a subject for an examination essay, ** The 
blessings of British rule,” the inborn spirit of the race— 
nurtured by agelong traditions of culture and Nationhood 
kept alive by religion—responded to the trumpet call of 
Liberty ringing through English literature, as though a 
rush of native air had swept through that mephitic stifling 
atmosphere of enforced inferiority, and grew such men as 
Ranadc. Telang, Gokhalc, Tilak, Rash Behari Ghosh, 
Dadabhai Naoroii.and the younger generation, S. Srinivasa 
Sastri, Tej Bahadur Sapru, Madan Mohan Malaviya, 
C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, and many another man who, in 
a free country, would have been hailed with acclamation 
as its foremost statesmen, but here have to struggle for 
the right to serve their country, as though patriotism were 
an outiage, and courage a crime. Even these sometimes 
shew a lack of self-confidence, a tendency to under* 
estimate their o»n (lowers, bred of the repression of the 
generous enthusiasms of boyhood, the pride in country, 
the noble ambition greatly to serve their Nation. 

•• But we gave you |>eace. the Pax Britannica,'* urges 
the Civilian. A peace, a safety, bestowed and preserved 
by others is more demoralising than war, and should it 
cease to be felt as humiliating, then would the Nation 
be dead. 

Education .—India was very highly educated as regard¬ 
ed the student population in her huge universities. The 
masses of the |>eople enjoyed free education, reading, 
writing, arithmetic, mensuration and account-keeping being 
generally taught. Now India is. as regards the masses of 
her people, the most ignorant civilised population in the 
world. She has now, in i9*3, 3-4 |«r cent, of the imputa¬ 
tion receiving education. 

Poverty. —India was very lightly taxed while Self- 
governed. But she is now extremely heavily taxed, and 
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bcr expenses arc rushing up by leaps and bounds. Her 
military expenditure in i9i3-i4, including military works 
and marine, was over 3i crones of rupees. In i9i2-ai.it 
is over 73 crorcs of rupees and it is said to be impossible 
to reduce it even to Ks. 5o crorcs. India use* an 
inordinate proportion of her income in military rxpendi* 
ture, not for her own defence, but for Imperial needs, 
and is forced to support a large English army at 
an exorbitant cost, said to be necessary to keep a white 
soldier in health- But why have white soldiers? The 
cost of the British officials, again, is exorbitant; why 
have them ? After a while they retire, and spend all their 
pensions out of the country. The people are underfed and 
therefore have little vitality, little hold on life. Infant 
mortality is very high. The average life period is 23-5. 
Her manufacturing industries languish under the competi- 
tion w ith Self-governed countries, the English Government 
considering English interests more than Indian, and the 
Japanese underselling her on her own soil. In many 
provinces the death-rate higher than the birth-rate, the 
total excess in i9«9 being 5*8 per i.ooo in a population of 
245 millions. This maybe intelligible when wr remember 
that, between i9o9-io and i9i9-20, Indian taxation 
has risen from an average annas 4i to annas 73 per 
head, on an average annual income of about Ks. 35 per head. 
Her debt has risen from ^29o millions to j£465 millions. 

The Reformed Legislatures have made great progress 
in their first 2 | years of work, passing measures for 
Compulsory Primary Free Education in Bombay, United 
Provinces and Pan jib. while in Bengal, Madras, flihar and 
Orissa, and Central Provinces compulsion is left to the 
local authorities. They cannot touch Military Expen¬ 
diture. ncr the Services, nor " Home " charges, the worst 
departments of Expenditure, but they have cut down 
considerably the grants over which they have control. They 
have given Woman Suffrage in Madras, Bombay and the 
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United Provinces, and it has also been incorporated in the 
new Burmese Reform Act ; they have passed important 
amendment* in the Factories Act and a Workmen's Com¬ 
pensation Act; they have repealed the Press Act i9to and 
most of the Emergency Laws; have swept away most of 
the racial distinctions in the Law Court, w ith several other 
beneficent measures. The outlook is bright for the future, if 
India obtains Svarti without further delays, and this she 
imperatively demands. The National Conference held in 
February, 'i9a3, issued a broad outline of the irreducible 
factors in a Svartj Government, and proposed a National 
Convention in t9a4, composed of delegated member* of 
the Legislatures, with power to co-opt, to formulate an 
Act establishing Svartj, whether by sweeping away the 
restrictions in the Reform Act of «9i9. or drafting a 
Constitution, a ** Commonwealth of India Act" as in 
Australia, in either case, India will obtain Dominion 
Status, and become a Free Self-Governing Nation. 

Some Depictions and Anticipations 

We submit from a review of this rough sketch : 

That India, despite foreign imasions and local disturb¬ 
ances, which all Nations hare suffered in their time—what 
peace had England from the Conquest up to the final 
defeat of Charlo Edward in l745?~ was a prosperous 
and wealthy Nation before the aiming of the East India 
Company, and that her huge wealth, down to the end of 
the eighteenth century, » a proof of general industry and 
security and immense industrial output among the masses, 
while the wealth of the merchants, and of the bonking and 
trading communities show-s a settled condition, where 
credit was good : that commercial integrity was so great 
that receipts and bonds were not demanded in financial 
transactions. 

That the English connection, under the Company, 
reduced India to |»vcrty. and dislocated her industries. 
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njxl that, under the Crown, the Government still hampers 
her industries, makes a cruel!) severe drain upon the 
country, and by its hscal arrangements preven t! the 
return of |>rosperity. That between i77o and l9oo 
—iJo years- there have been twenty-two famines, 
eighteen according to the Keport of the Famine Com¬ 
mission of 1880 and four after 1880 . In i77o, as we 
have seen, there was a famine in Bengal with 10 , 000,000 
deaths ; in <783 in Madras : in l784, in Upper India, which 
left Ouijh in a pitiable condition ; in i79a in Bombay and 
Mudrus; in 180 J in Bombay; in itk>4 in northern India ; 
in i8o7 in Madras ; in 181 J in Bombay ; in 182 J in Madras; 
in i833 in Madras, where in one district. Guntur, 200,000 
died out of 5oo,ooo population, and the dead lay unburiod 
about Madras, Masulipatam and Nelktre ; in i8J7 in north 
India, in which a calculation of 800,000 deaths is thought 
too low by the Famine Commission ; in i854 in Madras; 
in i 860 in northern India, about 200,000 deaths; in i860 
in OrUsa and Madras, in Orissa a third of the people died, 
about 1 , 000 , 000 , in Madras about 45o,ooo; in is69 in north 
India, about 1 , 200,000 deaths; in i874 in Bengal, over 
1 , 000,000 were relieved and life was saved ; in 18 77 in 
Madras. 5**5o,ouo deaths; in 1878 in north India, 1 . 2 S 0000 
deaths; in i889 in Madras and Orissa ; in i89a in Madras, 
Bengal and Kajputana; in i896-7 in north India, Bengal, 
Madras and Bombay—the number of deaths is not given, 
but 4 , 000,000 persons received relief; and in 1 899- 00 , in 
north India, Central Provinces and Bombay, 6,5oo,oon 
persons were in receipt of relief the worst famine on 
record. In i89 2 and i897, Burma also suffered from 
famine. In 1896 , bubonic plague broke out in Bombay, 
and has slain its millions. 

That even if Self-Government should cause—as we do 
not think it would—anv recrudescence of local jealousies 
and divisions, they would be local and temporary troubles, 
out of which India would emerge prosperously, as she has 
done before. 

4 
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Thai after an admitted prosperous and wealthy exist¬ 
ence for S.ooo war* under eastern rulers, she could not 
fall Into barbarism even by the total and sudden with¬ 
drawal of a rule that has only been here in any kind of 
power for a poor |65 years, of which the first fifty were 
spent entirely in plundering, and which only stopped 
constant wars and annexations In |H56. Has the history 
of British rule in India proved to be more peaceful than 
the worst of its predec e ssor* up to the Sepoy Reliellion 5 
And it must not be forgotten that nearly ail the current 
history is the special pleading of an advocate, who is 
representing his own side and blackening his antagonists, 
minimising every wrong committed by his own side, 
exaggerating every wrong done upon the other. 

That in the very limited educational work she has done, 
Britain has been immensely useful, for the study of her 
own history has strengthened and given point to the 
National feeling that was powerfully aroused in the rise 
of the MarAthte; from t835 she took up education, und 
though it has spread very slowly, and is doing badly now 
in Cornell uence of the strangling policy initiated by the 
Universities Act of i9o4. India’s debt here to Britain 
is great und is fully recognised. 

That Britain has don. much in railway*— ol mixed 
benefit, being chiefly strategic instead of economic, but on 
the whole desirable ; much less well than the old rulers in 
irrigation works, in foreatr>, in village government, and in 
sanitation. 

That India welcomes English co-operation, but is 
getting very tired of English domination; that she is 
determined to get rid of coercive legislation, and to enjoy 
Self-Government. That she earnestly desires to have it 
with English help, but is resolved to have it. 

That she is perfectly well aware that England did not 
•' conquer her by the sword,” but by the hrlp of her own 
swords, bv bribery, intrigue, and most acute diplomacy. 
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fomenting of divisions, and playing of one party against 
another. But she » willing to W-t bye-gooes be bye-goncs, 
if Britain will now treat with her on equal terms, and 
welcome her as a partner, not a dependent. 

India Wants Self-Government. Becai'sk: 

t. British rule has destroyed her Village and Council 
Government, and has put in its place a hybrid system of 
Boards :ind>Councils which are im|«>tent for good, because 
well-informed Indian opinion is overruled bv officials who 
come, know ing nothing of India, and seek to impose English 
methods on an ancient land which has its own tradi¬ 
tions. They then complain that their hybrid is sterile. 
It is the way with hybrids. India wants to rebuild and 
improve her own system, beginning with PnAchAyafs, 
and working upwards, untrammelled by foreign experts. 

i. British rule, after eighty year* of its education, is 
educating 3*4 of the population, and bases her denial of 
liberty on the - microscopical minority " of the educated, 
due to her own policy. Japan, under eastern rule, has 
educated her whole imputation in 4o years. British 
rxfucation is not only microscopic, but it h ill-dirrctnl | 
it was arranged w ith a view of supplying clerks and some 
professional men, in order to enable the British Govern¬ 
ment to la? carried on. India wants a system w hich will 
develop her resources by supplying scientific experts in 
every branch wherein applied science is needed, by 
supplying practical experts tn all industries and crafts; 
a system which will <-ducatc her whole population for 
useful ends, as the United Stales and Germany have 
done for their populations and Britain is now’ doing 
for hers. India also desires to check the lavish 
expenditure of her money on the schools and oollcge* of 
foreign missions—British. Scotch. American, German 
(till *9»4>, Danish, French. Swiss Italian—while those 
under her own control are discouraged and crippled in 
their natural development on lines shaped by Indians. 
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3. British rule has destroyed India's finest arts and 
industries in order to favour the importation of cheap 
foreign goods, and even in machine industry, such ns 
cotton, taxes the homo-produce in order to balance 
the customs duty on imported goods. It encourages the 
export of raw materials, which come back as manu¬ 
factured articles, thus paralysing Indian industrial 
efforts for the benefit of foreigners. The export industry 
being in full swing, when England goes to War, India s 
materials are suddenly thrown on her hands, and as 
she has neither plant, nor knowledge how- to use it. 
they rot on the ground and their producers starve. 
India would train her own sons to utilise her vast stores 
of raw- material for her own profit, and would only send 
abroad her surplusage. 

4. British rule has neglected irrigation- only lately 
taken up because of the awful famines, and even now 
starved for want of funds—and while recklessly cutting 
forests down has, also until lately, neglected replanting. 
Huge tracts of land, especial!) in the north-west, have 
consequently become deserts, which were formerly rich and 
fertile. India would place irrigation awl forestry among 
the first duties of Government. 

3. British rule has neglected sanitation, while the 
tendency to centralise in towns and neglect v illages has 
necessitated changes from the old methods. Alarmed bv 
the plague a disease of dirt, which decimated Enropc 
dirty and vanished before Europe semi-dean—it took 
some hasty and injudicious methods, which alienated 
Indian sympathy, and is now more busy with injecting 
serums into Indian bodies, thus really perpetuating disease, 
than with sanitation. The trouble is increased by the 
arrogant contempt for indigenous systems, and the ousting 
of them by Government, while it is impossible to replace 
them adequately everywhere with the costly modern 
appliances. India would insist on sanitation as among 
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the first duties of Government, would encourage all that is 
good in the old systems, and utilise what is good in western 
methods. 

6 . British rule is extremely costly; it employs Euro- 
Iicans in the highest posts at the highest salaries, and 
introduces them everywhere as *' cx|iert» "—experts ignor¬ 
ant of the conditions"in which they are working ; it keeps 
special preserves wholly for Europeans; others into which 
Indians may enter at the heavy cost of going to England 
to obtain •* English degree* " ; it (tensions its servants, so 
that the English ones live on Indian money when they 
retire to England, making a huge annual drain ; it en¬ 
courages exploitation of the country by English companies 
and English capital, making another drain ; it makes India 
pay for an Indian army, maintained to keep India in 
subjection : il makes India pay for a costly English establish¬ 
ment, the central autocracy, irresponsible to our Parliament. 
India would do away with all this ; would open everything 
to Indians—as indeed the Proclamation of i858 promised 
—and rcauire no foreign degrees as credentials; would 
abolish the India Office; would acknowledge, outside 
India, the authority only of the Crown ami the Imperial 
Parliament, in which she enjoyed adeauatc representation. 
She would have her own Army and Navy, for protection 
and lm|>crial needs, not to hold her people down. 

7. British rule has substituted coercion for improve¬ 
ments in Government, like any other autocracy. India 
would sweep all this coercive legislation away ; she would 
not br afraid of her (tcople possessing arms; she would 
not be afraid of the criticism of free speech and a free 
Press ; she would reform abuses instead of strangling the 
expression of the discontent which abuses produce; she 
would emulate British rule in Britain, not British rule 
in India. 

In a phrase: 

India is enthralled, and she is determined to be free. 
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